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A Narrative of the early part of the Life of 
ABRAHAM FARRINGTON, 0f Burlington county, 
New Jersey, left by him for the benefit of his 
posterity ; to which is added some farther ac- 
count of his life and of his travels in the work 
of the ministry. 


(Concluded from page 132.) 


Ihave before noticed what a stronghold the 
supposed ordinance of water-baptism had on me; 
even so great that although I was convinced of 
the principles of Truth, and believed I must be | 
a Quaker, I still thought I must be baptized | 
with water. Long time I was much perplexed | 
with this subject ; for there appeared such a co- 
incidence between the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Matthew and the sixteenth of Mark, as was not | 
to be got over. Yet at times my sins were so 
heavy upon me as to make me cry out, “What 
shall I do to be saved?” The answer was, | 
« Repent and be baptized.” But where to find | 
a man divinely authorized to administer it, I 
knew not. I remembered that Christ command- 
ed his ministers to wait for power from on high, 
before they could be witnesses for him; and I 
knew the Baptists denied the necessity 6f this. 
But Christ’s ministers were not to go forth un- 


prepared ; they were first to wait for power from 
above, —fo 


their instructions immediately from his own 
mouth while he was personally with them, yet 
their qualification to “teach baptizingly”’ was not 


received until he came again in spirit, and then | 


“ they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” In 
this state, and under this qualifying power of 
the Holy Spirit, his promise to be “with them 
alway, unto the end of the world,” was fulfilled: | 
and this must relate to all his ministers, at all 
times and every where. 
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t Divine power to be conferred upon | burnings;” 
them. And though his disciples in that day had | 
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But this spiritual appearance of Christ, all the 
Baptists with whom i conversed, did not so 
much as pretend or profess to wait for or expect; 
and without so waiting and receiving this: power, 
I could not see how a commission to baptize any 
could be had by them. I therefore could not go 
with them into the water, nor ever did. 

Now the guilt of the sins of my youth was 
very heavy upon me, both for my former and 
latter disobedience ; and my sins appeared to 
me to be exceeding sinful. Yet I believed in 
the light, and the eye of my mind was more and 
more turned to it. By this I was taught to re- 
member my days, and to read the lines of my 
life. Thus that met with me, which told me 
that ever I had done, and I believed it was the 
Christ, the life of God and the light of men ;— 
the same that John the Baptist said “ taketh 
away thegins of the world :” and this was what 
I wanted. But this light showed me, that al- 
though Jesus Christ had shed his precious blood 
on the cross, and died for me, as I had been told, 
yet I found I must be saved by his life, and that 


he must give me a new life—a life of righteous- 
ness. 


In those days our little silent meotians were 
often seasons of comfort to me. The light of 


Christ increased in me; and as I kept my eye 
single to it, the day dawned, and the shadows 
disappeared. The fire licked up the water : that 
is, the fiery baptism I had been passing through 
superseded water-baptism and outward wn 
nances. It became not only toler:ble, but even 
desirable ; for by it ‘judgment was laid to the 
line, and righteousness to the plumb-line,” in 
my daily conduct. I learned to love bis judg- 
ments, and they became sweet to my taste, 
Wheu the fire of the Divine Word melted and 
consumed the dross, I found that there was 
something that could “dwell with everlasting 
and I became desirous not to live a 
day without feeling its purifying influence; for 
this not only weakens an attachment to the 
world and the spirit of it, but it increases our 
longing after durable riches and righteousness. 
Thus when the judgments of the Lord are in 
earth, the inhabitants thereof learn righteous- 
ness. I found, that while judgment was execu- 
ted on the transgressing nature in me, the old 
inhabitants of my mind were enfecbled. Now 
and. then [ got the victory over some sin, some 
infirmity, some lust or passion: and while I 
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guarded the weak side well, the old man, self, 
was made to tremble andfall. Thus I learned 
to serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice in his 
mercy aud goodness with trembling. 

And now, O Lord, I beseech thee to lay the 
hand of thy love upon my children,—that thy 


love and thy fear may be in them; for therein | 


thy blessing is conferred. May the fire of thy 
Divine Word consume sin, and melt the hard 
heart into tenderness. May they be washed 
from pollution by the water of Divine life, 
which also refreshes the thirsty soul; that so 
thy promise may be verified in them, ‘I will 
ive unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely.” 


profitable lessons. 
weeks.” 

In testimony of Burlington Friends, Abraham 
Farrington is described as “an affectionate hus. 
band and parent ; diligent in attending meetings 
for worship and discipline, and manifesting 
therein a zealous concern for the promotion and 
honor of Truth ; waiting for wisdom to see his 
duty, and strength to perform it.” 

The Burlington testimony further states, that 
‘he divers times travelled abroad on this conti- 
nent in the service of Truth, and frequently to 
the neighboring meetings to satisfaction.” 

By a letter from Margaret Churchman to her 
husband, dated at East Bradford, Chester Coun- 
ty, the 11th of the 8th month, 1752, it appears 


We were out about two 


that Abraham Farrington was there attending 
The preceding account appears to have been | the Quarterly Meeting. She says, “Our good 
written, more with a view of describing the state ; old Friend, Abraham Farrington, intends to be 
of the writer’s mind, and his various trials in | at Kennet to-day. He is certainly a seer. Would 
coming to a practical knowledge of the Truth, | to God there many more such in the Society. 
than as a regular history of his life. Nor has| But Oh! the light, forward ministry that there 
he even dated the time when he penned those | js up and down!” 
memoirs: but as they were designed principally Abraham Farrington attended a conference 
for the benefit of his children, it would seem with Scarroyada, and upwards of a dozen other 
likely they were written not long before he went | Indians, counsellors and warriors of the Siz Na- 
to England. tions, held at the house of Israel Pemberton, in 
From the account given by Burlington Monthly | Philadelpnia, on the 23d of the 4th month, 
Meeting, his first appearance in publi ministry | 1756. On this occasion about twenty Friends 
must have been about the thirty-sixthBr seventh | were present. The object was to promote peace 
year of his life; that is, not far from the year | with the Indians, and the result of the confer- 
ence was satisfactory. 
On the Sth of the 6th month, 175%, at about 


1726. | 

In the year 1743, John Woolman travelled | 
with him to visit Friends in the eastern parts of | the age of sixty-six years, he embarked for 
New Jersey; of which, he says, “ My esteemed | England in company with Samuel Fothergill, 
friend, Abraham Farrington, being about to} Mary Purley, and Catharine Payton, who were 
make a visit to Friends on the eastern side of | returning from a religious visit to Friends in 


the province, and having no companion, he pro-| America. Samucl Emlen, Jr., also sailed with 
posed to me to go with him; and after a confer-| them; and after what was then considered a 


ence with some elderly Friends, 1 agreed to go. | 
So we set out on the Sth day of the 9th month, 
in the year 1743, and had an evening meeting | 
at a tavern, in Brunswick; a town in which 
none of our Society dwelt: the room was full, 
and the people quiet. Thence to Amboy, and 
had an evening meeting in the court-house, to 
which came many people; amongst whom were 
several members of Assembly, they being in that 
town on the public affairs of the province. In 
both these meetings my ancicnt companion was 
-enlarged to preach in the love of the gospel. 
Thence we went to Woodbridge, Rahway, and 
Plainfield, and had six or seven meetings in 
yplaces where Friends’ meetings are not usually 
held,—being made up chiefly of Presbyterians ; 
and my beloved companion was frequently 
strengthened to publish the Word of life 
avoongst them.” 

* As for me, I was often silent through the 
mectings; and when I spake, it was with much 
care that I might speak only what Truth opened. 
My anind was often tender, and I learned some 


short, though boisterous passage of thirty-four 
days, they landed at Dublin, on the 9th of the 
7th month. 

Abraham Farrington, with Samuel Emlen for 
a companion, then travelled through Ireland, 
visiting the churches; and in the 12th month 
following, Samuel Fothergill gives this account 
of him, “Our worthy Friends, A. Farrington 
and S. Emlen, have been at my house a week; 
the former has gone to visit a neighboring coun- 
ty. I believe he will have great and good ser- 
vice amongsi us.” 


About three months after this, Abraham ad- 
dressed the following letter to Samuel Fother- 
gill, dated 

Newtown, near Carlisle, 3d mo. 19th, 1757. 

Yesterday I was at Carlisle Monthly Meeting; 
it was large. I had been very weak for several 
days, but was helped much that day;—the help- 
ing Hand was near. I have often found it bas 
been the way in which I have been led deep 
into suffering, both in body and mind, to be pre 
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pared to do a good or great work; and, after 
it, I must be brought down again almost, as 
it seems, near unto death. Oh! astonishing! 
why must it so be, or so be suffered, but to 
keep the creature from glorying? and to pre- 
are it for another work, it must be marred. 
Oh! let it be in the Potter’s hand new made 
for every work. Had I been a silver or a 
golden vessel, the marvel need not have been 
so great. Silver or gold will melt easily, and 
not lose either virtue or weight; but wooden 
vessels can not bear the fire; but deep scouring, 
rubbing, and scalding, they must have, to take 
out the scent they are apt to contract. 

So that I find that saying remains true, and 
will stand forever, “Every branch in me that 
beareth fruit, my heavenly Father purgeth it, 
that it may bring forth more fruit.” And again, 
« Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth:” Oh! 
what need we have of patience, after we have 
done the will of our Master, to wait for the pro- 
mise. New whetting, new grinding, new melting, 
seems to be, I think, the lot of poor instruments 
and vessels,—for the work is new. But who are 
we that we should reply, or ask the question, 
Why bast thou made me thus, subject to change 
or be changed? It may be, if we can be enough 
passive and content, from being marred in our 
own eyes, the change may be from glory to 
glory. 

But what am I writing,—or to whom? If I 
have gone too far, do not expose me. 


ABRAHAM FARRINGTON. 


In the 4th month following, Samuel Fother- 
gill thus writes concerning his friend, Abraham 
Farrington, in a letter to a Friend in Philadel- 
phia. “Our worthy friend, Abraham Farring- 
ton, was lately well, in the county of Durham. 
He has along with him the most unquestionable 
seals to his commission, and is amongst us in the 
fulness of the gospel power, to search out the 
hidden things of Esau: he is also a nursing- 
father to the tender plants.” 

About this time he attended what is called in 
England, a circular Yearly Meeting, held at Pen- 
rith, for the four northern counties. It was a 
large gathering, both of Friends and people of 
other societies. 

In the latter end of the 5th month, he attend- 
ed the Yearly Meeting in London; and in the 
Sixth month, he went, in company with Catha- 
rine Payton and Sophia Hume, to attend the 
Quarterly Meetings held at Colchester, Wood- 


and at times seems very low in his mind, lest he 
should thereby be rendered incapable of service. 
I accompanied him to two meetings this week, 
in both of which he bore powerful testimonies to 
the Truth, I am persuaded to the edification of 
most present, in a manner much suited to their 
circumstances, and which will not soon be for- 
gotten.” 


Abraham Farrington, in pursuing his religious 
labors, though under increasing bodily infirmi- 
ties, was again at Norwich, in the 9th month. 
Thence he went to York, from whence he wrote 
to his dear friends Samuel and Susanna Fother- 
gill, as follows: 


York, 10th mo. Ist, 1757. 


This may just inform yéu that I yet live; al- 
though my suffering at times is considerable, 
both in head and heart. Indeed, such is the 
state of the church in general, that I think I am 
called to suffer with it, both in body and mind: 
the whole head is sick and the whole heart is 
faint. The mystery as well as: the misery is, 
that so few lay it to heart, or seek relief. To 
have the earth cleave under us, or the sea over- 
flowing us, would cause great lamentation and 
outcry: yet to see the world, earth, and see, 
swallowing up almost whole counties, in a re- 
ligious sense, and we at ease, and thinking all 
is well, is surprising. 

Thy letters were to my comfort,—as a glass 
wherein we sometimes see one another ;—so ex- 
cellent is this kind of correspondence to distant 
friends! Sometimes it is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver,—pictures set up in our best 
room, that is, the heart; or as nails in a sure 
place; or as goads to prick one another forward, 
or to keep back. For poor oxen, old oxen, with 
a load, go heavily and dully up hill, and some- 
times runt oo fast down. These epistles renew the 
epistles formerly written in our hearts. Such 
have been thy kind letters, with divers others 
from worthy friends. I received one from John 
Pemberton, and one from John Churchman, who 
says, ‘ We are now going to an Indian treaty, 
to be held at Easton, in Buck’s county; though 
we have been repeatedly informed by the gover, 
nor that it was his desire we should not attend, 
as we had done at some times heretofore, from 
an intimation which he had received from the 
Proprietary, that it was offensive to the ministry 
in England. Our sense of duty in this affair, at 
this critical juncture, is too deeply impressed to 
be rubbed out by repulses, or disdainful flouts, 
bridge, and Norwich. A Friend of the latter | arising from misconstructions of our intentions, 
place, gave the following account, dated 9th of ; which are pretty liberally betowed on us at pre- 
7th month: “The company of A. Farrington, | sent. But our proceedings, manifesting the sin- 
C. Payton, and 8. Hume, has been much to the} cerity of our intentions, when they come to ap- 
satisfaction of Friends in general.” pear in public view, may set things in another 
_ “Abraham Farrington, and his companions, | light.” 
intend to leave us this afternoon. The dear} ‘Thus we see how that which lets will let, un- 
old man is sadly afflicted with pain in his head; | til it is taken out of the way. But surely, if 
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Friends keep their places in the Truth, there is 
no sword formed against it which will prosper, 
and every tongue rising against its judgment 
will be condemned.. And I am persuaded that 
stillness and patience, when we have done our 
duty honestly, are safest to abide in; and it will 
be seen that the Lord will make a way for his 
Truth and people, and their enemies will fall. 
I came almost directly from the northern dales 
to this place. 
Let us not forget the Rock, nor the hole of the 
pit from whence we were dug. It is a rugged 
lace to get to.and from—I left it too soon. If 
f should have my age renewed, and wings as an 
eagle. or as a giant refreshed with wine from the 
true vine; or, in thy language, be warmed with fire 
from above; or, if my Master would give the 
signal and array me with his own livery, I would 
venture his pay. This, with dear love from your 
poor old friend, © ABRAHAM FARRINGTON. 


It appears, that after he left York, he travel- 
led through some of the northern and middle 
counties, visiting the meetings of Friends, and 
arrived in London the latter end of the 12th 
month. 

His bodily infirmities having increased, he was 
in a short time disabled from attending meet- 
ings, and was confined to his bed at the house of 
Thomas Jackson, in Devonshire Square, where 
all necessary care, both by advice and nursing, 
was taken of him; having also his friend and 
relative, Samuel Emlen, Jr., to assist in waiting 
on him. 

Here he finished his course in peace, on the 
26th of the Ist month, 1758, and was buried at 
Bunhill-fields, in that city. 

Thomas Jackson said, “As he lived, so he 
died, in great innocency and quietude, and no 
doubt is gone to rest with the blessed.’”” To 
which may be added the following extract of a 
letter from Christopher Wilson, dated in Lon- 
don, 2d mo., 5th, 1758: 


“ Last Second day I was at the burial of our 
worthy friend, Abraham Farrington, from De- 
vonshire-house to Bunhill-fields. I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him in his last illness; when 
he, lying in a sweet frame of mind, said to me, 
‘I have long desired to see England, and am 
glad I am now here. My first part of the jour- 
ney was right, and I longed to see London this 
time—but could see no further.’ He embraced 
me with great kindness, and departed about 
three days after, as if going to sleep, without a 
struggle or groan. The last words he spoke 
were ‘The gates of heaven are open.’ And to 
some Friends by him, he said, ‘ Don’t you, that 
stand by, see it.’ 

He hath left a very good report here, and in 
the last of his service, was uncommonly favored. 
John Griffith, who knew him well, says, he 
never saw him rise to such a pitch of dignity 
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and greatness, as he did the last time he was 
with him. . He had lately told some Friends of 
Norwich, he would come to London and lay his 
bones there. 


ment, he settled his outward affairs. 
















































No doubt he is gone to calm, uninterrupted 


rest, and entered within the gates which he saw 
opened for him. May we, who are left to struggle 
yet awhile with the frailties of human nature, so 


steer our course as that our conclusion may be 
like his.” 


In a letter from Samuel Fothergill to James 


Pemberton, written shortly after his decease, be 
says, ‘Of worthy Abraham Farrington’s depar- 
ture, thou hast doubtless heard. He finished his 
course well and bright; and that is enough, 
whenever the appointed hour comes.’’ To which 
may be added the following reflections of his 
sister, Ann Fothergill, in a note to Samuel, dated 
3d mo. 8th, 1758: “Thy remarks on worthy 
Abraham Farrington are affecting and just. But 
to reflect on the brightness of the setting sun, 
spreads over the mind on his account rather a 
pleasing sympathy with him in his happy 
change, than any painful regret,—but for the 
loss we have sustained.” 


A testimony from Devonshire-house Monthly 


Meeting, in London, concerning Abraham Far- 
rington. 


This worthy minister and elder having had 


drawings in spirit for several years, as we are 
informed, to visit the churches of Christ in this 
nation and Ireland, in the service of the gospel; 
when he apprehended the time approached where- 


in he was to enter upon this weighty engage- 
And havy- 
ing the concurrence and unity of his brethren, 
he embarked, in a vessel bound from Philadel- 
phia to Dublin, in company with three Friends 
from Europe, who had performed a religious visit 
to the churches in America. 

After a favored voyage of about four weeks, 
he landed at Dublin, and visited the meetings of 
Friends in Ireland; and, by the accounts from 
thence, he had very weighty and acceptable ser- 
vice there. Having labored faithfully in that 
nation, to strengthen the brethren, and assist in 
building up the waste places of Zion, he em- 
barked for England; where he visited the 
churches in some of the northern counties,—at- 
tending the Yearly Meetings at Penrith, and 
afterwards that in this city; his labor of love 
in the ministry being to edification and comfort, 
was truly acceptable. 

After attending the Yearly Meetings of Col- 
chester, Woodbridge, Norwich, and the Quar- 
terly Mecting of York, he visited many meetings 
in the northern and midland counties, from 
whence good accounts have bgen received of his 
weighty and affecting labors. He returned to 
London the latter end of the 12th month, 1757. 
Having travelled with great diligence, and |a- 
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bored fervently, his health was impaired; never- 
theless he attended meetings till his disorder in- 
creased so as to render him incapable of further 
service. 

As this our dear friend spent but little time 
in this city, we cannot from knowledge and ex- 
perience give such a testimony concerning him 
as might be thought requisite; yet, as some of 
us partook of the benefit of his religious labors, 
we feel ourselves engaged to give forth this tes- 
timony concerning him. 

His conversation was innocently cheerful, yet 
grave and instructive. He was a man of a 
weighty spirit,—a valiant in Israel; a sharp re- 
prover of libertine and loose professors; but 
tender to the contrite and humble, and a lover 
of good order in the church. 

He was strong in judgment; sound in doc- 
trine; and deep in Divine things; often explain- 
ing in a clear and lively manner the hidden 
mysteries wrapped up in the sayings of Christ, 
the prophets, and apostles. And it may truly be 
said, he was well instructed in the kingdom, 
bringing forth out of his treasury things new 
and old. 

His ministry was in plainness of speech, and 
attended with Divine authority; reaching the 
witness of God in man, frequently pointing out | 
in a lively manner the paths of the exercised 
travellers, and the steps of heavenly pilgrims: 
by which he was made helpful to such as are 
seeking the true rest which the Lord has pre- 
pared for his people. It may truly be said, he 
was eminently gifted for the work of the pre- 
sent day; remarkably qualified to expose the 
mystery of iniquity, and to point out wherein 
true godliness consisted. 

His distemper increasing, he was confined to 
his bed at the house of our friend, Thomas Jack- 
son, in Devoushire Square; where all necessary 
care was taken of him. During his illness he 
was very sweet and tender in his spirit, and re- 
markably patient. He uttered many comforta- 
ble and heavenly expressions, and several times 
said, that he apprehended his time in this world 
would be but short. He seemed fully resigned 
to quit mortality, having an evidence that he 
should be clothed upon with immortality, and 
be united to the heavenly host. 

He had frequently been heard to say in time 
of health, that he thought he should lay down 
his body in this nation, and not see his friends 


‘in America any more: to which he appeared 


freely given up. He often expressed his desire, 
that he might be favored with an easy passage ; 
which was graciously granted. 

He departed this life the 26th of the Ist 
month, 1758, like a lamb, without either sigh 
or groan, as one falling into a sweet sleep; aged 
about sixty-six pears; and on the 30th of the 
same, his body was carried to Devonsbire-house, 
where a large and solemn meeting was held, | 


which was owned by Him whose presence is the 
life of our meetings: and from thence his re- 
mains where carried by Friends to their bury- 
ing-ground, in Bunhill-fields, a large’ concourse 
accompanying it, and was there decently inter- 
red among many of our primitive worthies. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 

When Rowland Taylor, the martyr, was ap- 
proaching the town of Hadley, where he was to 
be burnt, some one inquired of him how he did? 
he replied, *‘ Never better; for now I know that 
I am almost home.’’ 

Richard Turner, a pious man, who died in 
1680, joyfully perceived the near approach of 
death, saying, ““ Now I have but a few steps to 
my Father’s house.” 

Matthew Mead, when about bidding adieu to 
the trials of time, in reply to the question how 
he did? answered sweetly, “Going home, as 
every good man ought when his work is done.” 





OUR COUNTRY. 


In 1765, the corner-stone of our present Capi- 
tol, at Washington, in whose honor the new 
seat of government was named, officiated. Sixty 
years afterwards, viz: on the 4th of July, the 
corner of an extension of the stone was laid, and 
the Secretary of State made an address, in the 
course of which he presented a sketch of the 
comparative condition of our country at the two 
periods : 

Then we had fifteen States, now we have thir- 
ty-one. 

Then our population was three millions, now 
it is twenty-three millions. 

Then Boston had eight thousand people, now 
it has one hundred ma thirty-six thousand. 

New York had thirty thousand, now it has 
five hundred thousand. 

Then our imports were thirty-one millions, 
now they are one hundred and seventy-eight 
millions. 

The area of our territory was then eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles, now it is three mil- 
lions, three Seed thousand. 

Then we had no Railroad, now we have four 
thousand miles of it. 

Then we had two hundred Post Offices, now 
we have twenty-one thousand. 

Our revenue from postage was one hundred 
thousand dollars, now it is five millions, five 
hundred thousand. 

These are only a few facts going to show the 
rapid growth of our country; and what we and 
our children have to do to secure the continu- 
ance of its prosperity is to lovey fear, and obey 
the God of our fathers; to avoid intempefance, 
pride, contention, and greediness of gain, and a 
just sense of obligation to those that shall 
come. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVELY SMALL FAULTS AND 
VIRTUES. 

The “ Fishers of men,” as if exclusively bent 
on catching the greater sinners, often make the 
interstices of the moral net so wide, that it can- 
not retain those of more ordinary size, whic 
every where abound. Their draught might be 
more abundant, were not the meshes so large that 
the smaller sort, aided by their own lubricity, 
escape the toils and slip through. Happy to 
find themselves not bulky enough to be en- 
tangled, they plunge back again into their na- 
tive element, enjoy their escape, and hope they 
may safely wait to grow bigger before they are in 
danger of being caught. 

It is of more importance than we are aware, 
or are willing to allow, that we take care dili- 
gently to practise the smaller virtues, avoid 
scrupulously the lesser sins, and bear patiently 
inferior trials; for the sin of habitually yielding 
or the grace of habitually resisting, in compara- 
tively small points, tends in no inconsiderable 
degree to produce that vigor or that debility of 
mind on which hangs victory or defeat. 

Conscience is moral sensation. It is the hasty 
perception of good and evil, the peremptory de- 
cision of the mind to adopt the one or avoid the 
other. Providence has furnished the body with 


senses, and the soul with conscience, as a tact by 
which to shrink from the approach of danger; as 


a prompt feeling to supply the deductions of rea- 
soning; as a spontaneous impulse to precede a 
train of reflections for which the suddenness and 
surprise of the attack allow no time. An enlight- 
ened conscience, if kept tenderly alive by a con- 
tinual attention to ite admonitions, would espe- 
cially preserve us from those smaller sins, and 
stimulate us to those lesser duties which we are 
falsely apt to think are too insignificant to be 
brought to the bar of religion, too trivial to be 
weighed by the standard of Scripture. 

By cherishing this quick feeling of rectitude, 
light and sudden as the flash from heaven, and 
which is in fact the motion of the spirit, we in- 
tuitively reject what is wrong before we have time 
to examine why it is wrong, and seize on what 
is right, before we have time to examine why it 
is right. Should we not thenbe careful how we 
extinguish this sacred spark? Will any thing be 
more likely to extinguish it than to neglect its 
hourly mementoes to perform the smaller duties, 
and to avoid the lesser faults, which, as they in 
a good measure make up the sum of human life, 
will naturally fix and determine our character, 
that creature of habits? will not our neglect or 
observance of it incline or indispose us for those 
more important duties of which these smaller 
ones are connecting links? 

The vices derive their existence from wildness, 
confusion, and disorganization. The discord of 
the passions is owing to their having different 
views, conflicting aims, and opposite ends. The 
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rebellious vices have no common head; each is 
all to itself. They promote their own operations 
by disturbing those of others, but in disturbing 
they do not destroy them. Though they are all 
of one family, they live on no friendly terms. 
Profligacy hates covetousness as much as if it 
were a virtue. The life of every sin is a life of 
conflict, which occasions the torment, but not the 
death of its opposite. Like the fabled brood of the 
serpent, the passions spring up armed against 
each other, but they fail to complete the resem- 
blance, for they do not effect their mutual des- 
truction. 

But without union the Christian graces could 
not be perfected, and the smaller virtues are the 
threads and filaments which gently but firmly tie 
them together. There is an attractive power in 
goodness which draws each part to the other. 
This concord to the virtues is derived from their 
having one common centre in which all meet. 
In vice there is a strong repulsion. Though bad 
men seek each other, they do not love each other. 
Each seeks the other in order to promote his own 
purposes, while he hates him by whom his pur- 
poses are promoted. 

The lesser qualities of the human character 
are like the lower people in a country ; they are 
numerically, if not individually, important. If 
well regulated, they become valuable from that 
very circumstance of numbers, which, under a 
negligent administration, renders them formi- 
dable. The peace of the individual mind and of 
the nation, is materially affected by the discip- 
line in which the inferior orders are maintained. 
Laxity and neglect in both cases are subversive 
of all good government. 

But if we may be allowed to glance from earth 
to heaven, perhaps the beauty of the lesser vir- 
tues may be still better illustrated by that = 
and luminous track made up of minute an 
almost imperceptible stars, which, though se- 
parately too inconsiderable to attract attention, 
yet from their number and confluence form that 
soft and shining stream of light every where 
discernible, and which always corresponds to the 
same fixed stars, as the smaller virtues do to 
their concomitant great ones,—Without pursu- 
ing the metaphor to the classic fiction, that the 
Galaxy was the road through which the ancient 
heroes went to heaven, may we not venture to 
say that Christians will make their way thither 
more pleasant by the consistent practice of the mi- 
nuter virtues? 

Every Christian should consider religion as 4 
fort which he is called to defend. The meanest 
soldier in the army, if he add patriotism to va- 
lor, will fight as earnestly as if the glory of the 
contest depended on his single arm. But he 
brings his watchfulness as well as his courage 
into action. He strenuously defends every pass 
he is appointed to guard, without enquiring 
whether it be great or small. There is no defect 
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in religion or morals so little as to be of no con- 
sequence. Worldly things may be little, be- 
cause their aim and end may be little. Things 
are great or small, not according to their osten- 
sible importance, but according to the magnitude 
of their object, and the importance of their con- 


uences. 

The acquisition of even the smallest virtue be- 
ing, as has been before observed, an actual con- 
quest over the opposite vice, doubles our moral 
strength. The spiritual enemy has one object 
less, and the conqueror one virtue more. 

By allowed negligence in small things, we are 
not aware how much we injure religion in the 
eye of the world. How can we expect people to 
believe that we are in earnest in great points, 
when they sce that we cannot withstand a trivial 
temptation, against which resistance would have 
been comparatively easy? At a distance they 
hear with respect our genera] characters. They 
become domesticated with us, and discover the 
same failings, littleness, and bad tempers, as 
they have been accustomed to meet with in the 
most ordinary persons. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particularly 
injurious to the minds of our dependents and 
servants. If they see us “ weak and infirm of 
purpose,” peevish, irresolute, capricious, passion- 
ate, or inconsistent, in our daily conduct, which 
comes under their immediate observation, and 
which comes also within their power of judging, 
they will not give us credit for those higher 

ualities which we possess, and those superior 

uties which we may not be careful to fulfil. 
Neither their capacity nor their opportunities 
may enable them to judge of the orthodoxy of 
the head ; but there will be obvious and decisive 
proofs to the meanest capacity of the state and 
temper of the heart. Our greater qualities will 
do them little good, while our lesser but inces- 
sant faults do them much injury. Seeing us so 
defective in the daily course of domestic conduct, 
though they will obey us because they are ob- 
liged to do it, they will neither love nor esteem 
us enough to be influenced by our advice, nor to 
be governed by our instructions, on those great 
points which every eonscientious head of a fami- 
z will be careful to inculcate on all about 

im, 

In all that relates to God and to himself the 
Christian knows of no small faults. He considers 
all allowed and wilful sins, whatever be their 
magnitude, as an offence against his Maker. 
Nothing that offends Him can be insignificant. 
Nothing that contributes to fasten on ourselves a 
wrong habit can be trifling. Faults which weare 
accustomed to consider as small are repeated 
without compunction. The habit of committing 
them is confirmed by the repetition. Krequency 
renders us first indifferent, then insensible. The 
hopelessness attending a long indulged custom 
generates carelessness, till, for want of exercise, 
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the power of resistance is first weakened and then 
destroyed. 

But there is still a more serious point of view 
in which the subject may be considered. Do 
small faults, continually repeated, always retain 
their original diminutiveness? Is gny axiom more 
established than that all evil is of a progressive 
nature? Isa bad temper, which is never sup- 
pressed, no worse after years of indulgence, than 
when we first gave the rein to it? Does that 
which we first allowed ourselves, under the name 
of harmless levity on serious subjects, never pro- 
ceed to profaneness? Does what was once admir. 
ed as proper spirit, never grow to pride, never 
swell into insolence? Does the habit of incorrect 
narrative, or loose talking, or allowed hyperbole, 
never lead to falsehood, never settle in deceit ? 
Before we positively determine that small faults 
are innocent, we must undertake to prove that 
they shall never outgrow their primitive dimen- 
sions, we wust ascertain that the infant shall 
never become a giant.— Young Lady’s Book of 
Pi tety. 


INSTRUCTION REITERATED. 


The young need to be taught what their fath- 
ers already know. There is need that important 
truths shall be oft repeated, and wise counsels 
be kept steadily before the mind. Not only the 
young need to be taught, but the forgetfulness 
of the instructed makes a repetition of the les- 
sons necessary. And when we tell men they 
may be successful, they must remember that the 
great business of this life is, to prepare for the 
life to come. 

We shall now reproduce some wise sayings, 
which we hope the young will use to their tem- 
poral advantage, and much more to their spirit- 
ual benefit : 


HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


In the first place, make up your mind to ac- 
complish whatever you undertake; decide upon 
some particular employment, persevere in it. 
All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, 
and diligently too. ‘A cat in gloves catches 
no mice.” 

“He who remains in the mill grinds, not he 
who goes and comes.” 

Attend to your own business, and never trust 
it to another. ‘“ A pot that belongs to many 1s 
ill-stirred and worse boiled.” 

Be frugal. ‘That which will not make @ pot 
will make a pot lid.” 

“Save the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” 
Be abstemious. 

beggars prove.” 


“‘ Who dainties love, shall 
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Rise early. ‘The sleeping fox catches no 


ultry.” 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and keep.” 

Treat every one with respect and civility. 
“Everything is gained and nothing lost by 
courtesy. Good manners insure success.” 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor; especially never place dependence 
upon becoming the possessor of an inheritance. 

“He who waits for dead men’s shoes may 
have to go for a lone time bare-foot.” 

“He who runs after a shadow has a weari- 
some race.” 

Above all things, never despair. 
where he was.” 

“‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 


“ God is 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The attendance of the male members of this 
Meeting was large, and it was remarked that an 
unusual number of middle-aged and young men 
were present and took part in its proceedings. 
The exercises which engaged the attention of the 
meeting were unusually interesting, and a sum- 
mary of them was adopted and directed to be 
embodied in the Exracts. 

We have sometimes furnished an extended 
notice of the proceedings, but as a large edition 
of the Extracts will soon be published and fur- 
nished to our members, it would seem hardly 
necessary to do so, yet for the benefit of those of 
our subscribers who are not members of this 
Yearly Meeting, we shall give some further no- 
tice of the interesting subjects which claimed at- 
tention. 

We shall await their publication, only remark- 
ing that during the several sittings, a comfortable 
evidence was afforded of the extension of Divine 
regard, enabling those assembled to transact the 
business in brotherly harmony and condescension. 
Under this feeling the Meeting concluded with 
the morning session of Sixth day 19th inst. 

The Yearly Meeting of women Friends was 
also considered large and favored. The crowded 
state of. the meeting house, on Cherry street, 
with the want of proper ventilation, engaged its 
attention, and resulted in its reference to the 
Yearly Meeting of men Friends, who with great 
unanimity referred the subject to the Represen- 
tative Committee, or Meetings for Sufferings. 





That body was authorized to take such mea- 
sures as they may deem proper, in conjunction 
with Committees that may be appointed by the 
Monthly Meetings of this city. 

The Extracts of Women’s Yearly Meeting 
are in course of publication, and when received, 
we shall probably refer again to their proceed- 


ings. 





It is with sorrow that we announce, that at 
2 o’clock, on the morning of the 23d inst., the 
Nebraska bill passed the House of Representatives 
of the United States, by a vote of 113 to 100. 
The concurrence of the Senate to the amendment 
of Richardson, and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, are only wanting to make it a law. 





A FEMALE, (Friend) accustomed to the gov- 
ernment of children, and to teaching the branches 
of an English Grammar School, is desirous of ob- 
taing a situation in a private school, or as gover- 
ness in a family. Address H. Antrim, 100 North 

| Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 





Diep,—-On Seventh day, the 13th inst., Hannan 
Acton, in the 75th year of her age. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 
Woman’s influence, as presented in the hab- 
its it has moulded, and the graces it has fos- 
tered, and the charities it has guarded, and the 


aspirations it has inspired, shines out from its» 


own quiet and retired sphere of the household 
life, with steady, cheering, untroubled beam, 
upon the dark and outer sea of public life. The 
great English statesman, Burke, alluding to the 
singular felicity of his own married life, amid 
all the vexations and storms of his political car- 
eer, said all his cares deserted him the moment 
his foot crossed his own threshold. Thus, indi- 
rectly, and by her influence on her husband, in 
soothing and sustaining him, the wife of the 
great English orator was most fitly and most 
beautifully influencing the circles of political ac- 
tivity, through which Burke moved with such 
dazzling radiance. 





Charity makes the best construction of things 
and persons; and is so far from being an evil spy, 
a back-biter, or a detractor, that it excuses weak- 
ness, extenuates miscarriages, makes the best of 
every thing, forgives every body, serves all, and 
hopes to the end. It moderates extremes, is 
always for expedients, labors to accommodate 
differences, and had rather suffer than revenge ; 
and is so far from exacting the utmost farthing, 
that it had rather lose, than seek its own violent- 
ly.—PENN. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.-—NO. XLVI. 
Avondale, Eighth mo. 27th, 1848. 


My dear S.—I feel no way disposed to retal- 
iate thy long silence, though I often put the que- 
ry to myself, why is it [do not hear from my 
beloved relatives in New street? the response 
never whispered that thou hadst ceased to re- 
remember me with affection, but plead thy va- 
ried and numerous engagements, I therefore ex- 
cused thee, and hoped thy occupations were 
benefitting others, for in a city like your’s, 
many are the claims upon those whose sympa- 
thies are enlisted in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, whilst the society of which we are mem- 
bers in its present state demands the “ wisdom of 
the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove,” 
in all who undertake to promote its best welfare. 
Asa people, we are living too much upon the 
surface, we need centreing to the root of life in 
the soul, and there lis‘ening to the “still small 
voice ” which would direct us, not only what to 
do, but in our daily converse what to say, to 
promote the growth of grace, first in ourselves, 
and then in others. If finding fault in others 
would help us heavenward, we should, ere this 
have been a bright and shining light in the world; 
but we overlooked our own little domain within, 
where we might effectually work and where are 
cherished many “ plants,’’ or dispositions, “ not 
of the heavenly Father’s planting;” ’till with di- 
vine aid we endeavor to root these out, the peace- 
able fruits of the spirit cannot flourish. I can- 
not convey in language the ardency I sometimes 
feel for individual reformation, when in sincerity 
of heart the daily, nay hourly aspiration is raised, 
if there be any evil thing in me do thou take it 
away, “cleanse me and I shall be cleansed” 
“draw me and I will run after thee.” My re- 
marks are not aimed at any one in particular; my 
mind has taken in the range of ovr society as 
far as my knowledge of it extenc include my- 
self among the defective, but I ...1ve not to of- 
fend in word, and without a feeling that some- 
thing imperative is laid upon me seldom offer a 
sentiment when collision in views are warmly 
discussed. I believe if we would think more 
and talk less our strength in the way of well do- 
ing would increase’ we should grow stronger and 
stronger in the Lord; and in word and deed be- 
come each other’s helpers in his name, which is 
his power. Though discouragements as a flood 
sometimes overtake me, and I feel ready to give 
out, yet as I patiently abide the trying ordeal, 
light arises, and a cheering confidence takes its 
place that in the various department of our vine- 
= there are those who have not bowed the 

nee to Baal; may they stand fast in their integ- 
rity. 

It was pleasant to hear from dear cousin Ab- 
bey’s daughters. I look back at my little visit 
there, when last in the city, with peculiar satisfac- 


tion, and now that the prop is removed, my mind 
oft encircles those that are left, with desires 
that a precious mother’s legacy, “ live in love,” 
may never be forgotten. When thou hast an 
opportunity please to impart to them a message 
of my love. R. Mason. 





ISLES OF SHOALS. 
(Continued from page 143.) 


The island to which the vessel was nearest, at 
the time when Hannah first discovered it, during 
the storm, was the largest of the cluster, and the 
only one in full view. No sooner was her eye 
fixed upon it, than this language sounded in her 
mind, as intelligibly as if spoken by a human 
voice, “On that island is thy work to be per- 
formed.” Feelings of interest and concern for 
the inhabitants were at once excited, and she 
inquired of one of the female pacsengers the 
name of the island, and the character of the isl- 
anders, which, from previous knowledge, she 
was enabled to inform her; viz. that they were 
a class of people addicted to every kind of vice, 
and were in as degraded a state as possible for 
human beings to be in—that the occupation of 
the men was fishing only, and that of the women 
was to assist in preparing the fish for drying and 
salting. On hearing this account, Hannah’s 
interest increased, and she expressed a wish that 
the vessel might put in there till the storm 
abated. She thus hoped to be furnished with a 
little opportunity of seeing some of the people; 
but this proposal was smiled at and opposed : and 
Hannah was requested not to mention it to the 
Captain, alleging that he would laugh at her,— 
that the Shoals were too dangerous to approach 
during a storm—and that many vessels had been 
wrecked upon them, and many lives lost there. 

After this conversation, the woman who had 
been engaged in it became much interested in 
Hannah, and treated her with marks of friend- 
ship and familiarity, so that they soon felt like 
old acquaintances. To her Hannah mentioned 
her views and impressions in regard to the Isl- 
anders; which she listened to with apparent as- 
tonishment; and without hesitation, expressed 
her doubts whether Hannah’s plans could be car- 
ried into effect. However, she told her she would 
do all in her power to assist her; and urged her 
going to her house at Newburyport, to spend the 
season, instead of entering into business. This 
proposal seemed grateful to Hannah, particularly 
as she discovered this woman to_ be in religious 
communion with the same Soeiéty,,of which she 
herself was a member ; and on arriving at their 
destined port she gladly accepted the kind invita- 
tion. 

Being thus situated among strangers, and the 
concern for the poor people occupying her 
thoughts, almost sleepless nights and anxious 
days, were spent in reflecting on the subject,— 
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in turning and overturning the impression of her 
mind. In vain did she endeavor to persuade 
herself that it was all visionary :—she could not 
get from under the concern. 

The first step to be taken, appeared to be to 
make known her views to some of the most in- 
fluential characters in the Church; and for the 
— they were invited to “ take tea,” at the 

ouse of a friend. They accordingly met—all 
conversed freely and cheerfully except her, 
whose mind was centered in the one important 
subject, and which, after some time, she had 
courage to introduce to the company. She was 
heard with evident marks of surprise—and all, 
(save one) concurred in discouraging her entire- 
ly :—expressing their apprehensions of the im- 
practicability of such an undertaking, especially 
by a delicate female. They set before her the 
privations, hardships and dangers, to which she 
would necessarily be exposed, with many other 
objections which were raised against her making 
the attempt. However, with all this she was 
not daunted or discouraged; as all these objec- 
tions had been previously revolved in her own 
mind, and as soon obviated; so that she was not 
ata loss to reply to them. But they alleged 
that missionary after missionary with their wives 
had been sent among these Islanders, without 
any good effect; and now, no hope remained of 
improving their condition. They stated that if 
the labors of such characters proved ineffectual, 
how could it be expected that the exertions of a 
weak female {who had but just numbered her 
twenty-fourth year) could be of any avail. Thus, 
for a while they reasoned, and then dismissed 
the subject entirely. 

But it could not so easily be discarded from 
Hannah’s devoted mind, nor from that of the 
one, who had remained silent, during the dis- 
cussion of the proposal. ‘A little before the 
company dispersed, he took his seat near Han- 
nah, and informed her that it had occupied 
his mind during the evening, and that he felt 
disposed to encourage her ; adding that he would 
see to having another meeting of church mem- 
bers, when he thought some means might be de- 
vised, by which her plans could be carried into 
effect. Hannah took hold of the encouragement, 
and in a few weeks had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing success to the generous endeavors of this 
man, to assist her. Through his exertions and 
perseverance an association was formed, styled, 
“The Shoals Society for the promotion of the 
moral and religious improvement of the Shoal- 
ers.”"—Funds were collected by subscriptions of 
individuals in Newburyport and Portsmouth, 
which were also to be paid annually. A stipu- 
lated sum was agreed on to defray Hannah’s ne- 
cessary expenditures, which was all she wished— 
as her motives were purely disinterested. 

It was mentioned that missionaries had for- 
merly been sent to the Isle of Shoals, and a par- 


sonage house remained there. This was fitted 
up for Hannah’s reception, and she was accom. 
panied thither by several members of the “ So. 
ciety.” Her first object was to visit each of the 
families, and make them acquainted with the 

nature of her visit, and her intention of residin 
among them. They received her with coldness 
and indifference—and when she informed them 
of her design to keep a school for the children, 
a number of the parents asked in reply, ‘‘ What 
good will it do us to have them /arn? We've 
got along without, and so may our children, 
What will you give us to let them come to your 
school ?” She endeavored mildly to show them 
that the advantage of the learning would accrue 
to themselves, not to her, and that therefore they 
should not ask for a compensation. She also 
spoke affectionately to the children, asking them 
whether they would not like to come to school. 
She at length succeeded in establishing a school. 
The children became fond of learning and im- 
proved astonishingly in each of the common 
branches of education, adapted to their several 
capacities. Most of them learned to read well 
in the Scriptures, with which some were much 
delighted. An instance of this kind occurred 
in a little boy about eleven years of age. He 
was so fond of reading the Bible that he ex- 
pressed a desire to have one of his own. This 
circumstance was mentioned by Hannah to a per- 
son in Portsmouth, who immediately sent him a 
Bible. When his benefactress gave it to him, 
and informed him that a lady had sent it to him, 
“ What (said he) did she send it to me ?—my 
own ?—to keep forever?’ The reply was, 
“ yes, it is yours ;—to keep forever.” He then 
pressed it to him, exclaiming very emphatically, 
while the tears were rolling down his cheeks, 
“ Holy Bible! book divine! Precious treasure, 
thou art mine.””—They are two lines of a hymn 
which his instructress had given him to learn. 
Among other vices to which these Islanders 
were habituated, was that of intemperance to the 
greatest extent, not only among the men, but al- 
so among the women and children, inasmuch as 
it was no uncommon thing to see little children 
dead drunk lying about on the rocks. At 8 
birth or funeral the people always used to have 
a drunken frolic, as it is called. Hannah has 
succeeded in prevailing on those who have influ- 
ence among them, to give up the practice of having 
ardent spirits used, and there is now none brought 
forward on either of those occasions. Most of 
the women and all of the children have entirely 
abandoned the use of spirituous liquors. Thus 
has Hannah been instrumental in effecting » 
great reformation on this subjeet among this 
poor people. In their dealings one with 
another they appeared to have very little 
ideas of doing justly. When any hired, he 
paid in rum, or in some old rag of cloth- 
ing. This circumstance induced Hannah to 
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think of having a spinning and weaving estab- 
lishment in her house, in order to instruct the 
women in manufacturing their own clothing. 
This she effected without much delay, at the 
same time continuing to keep up her school, and, 
incredible as it may appear, Hannuh took the 
charge and the oversight of the whole, sitting up 
alone until two o’clock every night, cutting out 
and preparing work for the women, and always 
rose about day break. This course she continued 
during the first two years of her residence on the 
island. 

Hannah apprehended it her duty to commence 
her school every morning with prayer, and close 
itin the afternoon in like manner. But her 
concern for the religious instruction of the Shoal- 
ers, was not confined to the children only. It 
impressed her mind as an indispensable duty to 
hold meetings for public worship on the First 
day of the week. This was laid upon her a few | 
months after she was settled there, and was a | 
very trying requisition, inasmuch as she had 
never heard cf women being active in religious 
meetings, and the idea of officiating herself and 
performing all the services customary in the 
Presbyterian Church, was deeply repulsive to 
her diffident, sensitive mind—yet as she believed 
ita Divine requisition, she submitted thereto, 
and invited all to attend, though with very little 
prospect that many (if any) of the men would 
come. However, they did pretty generally and 
regularly attend, and were also very attentive to 
the religious exercises. She had a volume of 
“Village Sermons” which she used to read af- 
ter the prayer and singing were performed. For 
awhile, she held meeting in her own house ; but 
conceiving it would be more proper and commo- 
dious to occupy the meeting house, she took 
measures to have it prepared, under a pretext of 
its being a more suitable place to keep the school. 
It had been built for missionaries to preach in, but 
none having been there for several years, it had 
been used by strangers who came about the coast 
fishing, as a place of rendezvous and a lodging 
house—where they indulged in profaneness and 
immorality. Some of these rough men hearing 
of Hannah’s intention of taking possession swore, 
if she did so, the first time she went in they 
would carry her out; which was told her. She 
however, persisted in having it cleaned and made 
ready without thinking much of their threats. 
When ready, she went in with the children and 
stood under the pulpit to perform the usual de- 
votions previous to entering upon the exercises 
of the school. Soon after she began her suppli- 
cation, the door was opened, and two men rush- 
edin. he recollection of their threats occurred 
to her mind—and for an instant agitated her— 
but at once all fear of man was taken from her— 
she did not even pause. It seemed to her that 
the spirit of prayer was poured out upon her at 
that time especially. The men walked half way 


up the aisle, and there stood till she rose from 
her knees—then without saying a word, quietly 
withdrew. Some of the other men of the island 
told her they were standing outside at the time, 
waiting to rescue her,—believing that the men 
who went in would certainly drag her out; but 
they never afterward molested her, and she used 
the meeting house, both for school and for pub- 
lic worship. 





MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


Oh, why are mothers in such haste to delegate 
to cthers the delightful task that Providence has 
assigned to them? Why do they hasten to in- 
trust the unformed mind—the unsettled prin- 
ciples of their sons to the ungenial influence of 
scholastic establishments? Do they thereby 
hope to lessen the weighty sense of responsibility ? 
It is a vain hope. They, as the guardian angels 
of man’s infancy, are charged with a mission ; to 
them is committed the implanting of that heav- 
enly germ, to which God must indeed give the 
increase, but for the early culture of which they 
are answerable. The importance of early impres- 
sions—of home impressions—is proved by the 
extreme difficulty of eradicating or counteracting 
them, if bad. Conscientious teachers of youth 
can bear ample testimony to this fact. They 
have often occasion to lament, with grief and hu- 
miliation, the powerlessness of their most devoted 
endeavors to remove early bad impressions, or to 
do any thing more than just palliate the effects 
of unfavorable domestic influences of an un- 
healthy domestic atmosphere. It is the mother 
who, as the source of moral influence, is the 
former of the moral atmosphere. What would 
we think of parents who should voluntarily shut 
up their children in the ward of a fever hospital ? 
Our first impulse would be to convey them to 
Bedlam. Yet no such sensation arises ou behold- 
ing the corrupted nature of that moral atmo- 
sphere on which depends the life of their souls. 
Moral contagion is more dangerous than physical, 
by far. Would that the horror with which the 
one is regarded, could be in any degree extended 
to the other. It is difficult to express, it would 
be almost impossible to make the ignorant and 
unobservant believe the power of indirect influ- 
ences over the minds of children. These influ- 
ences are their moral atmosphere. Try to win 
the affections of a child by gifts, by personal ca- 
resses, by flattery, it turns from you with indif- 
ference. You wonder at its ingratitude. Do 
you wish to know the cause? It was the harsh 
word, the unjust deed toward another, that neu- 
tralized your effort of gaining affection. Talk to 
an older child on the folly and sinfulness of 
vanity, the worthlessness of worldly distinctions, 
you find the seeds of vanity and ambition spring- 
ing up in her heart, and tax your memory for 
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the cause. It may, perhaps, be found in your 
own self-complacent glances at your mirror— 
your fonder kiss and brighter smile bestowed on 
one of your children more gifted by Nature than 
the rest—your eager deferential reception of those 
of your acquaintance distinguished by worldly 
greatness, compared with that bestowed on less 
eminent ones. 

It may be urged that this notion of a moral 
atmosphere is chimerical. It is not. ‘We speak 
what we do know.” It may also be said that, 
even if true, it is charging women with too 
weighty a responsibility, to attribute the power 
of its formation to them, when counteracting in- 
fluences so mightily oppose the action of their 
minds. The counteracting influences may arise 
from two principal sources. Ist. ‘The unhappi- 
ness of having an uncongenial partner in life, 
who, instead of seconding a mother’s efforts, 
thwarts or is indifferent to them. 2d. The ne- 
cessary intercourse with society, which subjects 
children to many influences besides the parental. 
The former of these objections will be treated in 
a subsequent chapter ; and for the latter, the mo- 
ther who cannot meet and overcome it, in the 
might and by the power of maternal love, is not 
one of the mothers intended to be here invoked 
as regenerators of mankind. 

There is another particular in which the cha- 
racter of the mother greatly influences the views 
and welfare of her sons, which ought to be treated 
of, for it is not enough impressed upon the ma- 
terval heart. Itis of the utmost importance tothe 
virtue and happiness of men, that they enter life 
with exalted notions of female character, and that 
they be not satisfied with the semblance without 
the reality of virtue. Let each mother then en- 
grave upon the heart of her son such an image 
of feminine virtue and loveliness, as may make 
it sufficient to turn his eyes inward, in order to 
draw thence a power to combat evil and to pre- 
serve him from wretchedness. And here I may 
observe, is a great inducement for mothers to 
cultivate their intellectual powers, for those pow- 
ers will materially affect their influence over 
grown-up sons. Unintellectual mothers of gentle 
tempers, good sense, and strict moral principle, 
may be and often are most excellent trainers of 
childhood; but it is important that, as sons 
emerge from childhood, respect and veneration 
be added to fondness. It is good that they should 
continue to look up. The want of mental equality 
produces an injurious effect on feminine influ- 
ence. It has most powerfully and injuriously 
operated on society ; it may operate as powerfully 
and injuriously in individual cases. Young men, 
flushed with the pride of intellect on entering 
life, are sometimes impatient of control; fathers 
are often without tact to exercise wholesome au- 
thority in such a way as not to wound that pride; 
the check is then deposited in the mother’s hands; 
she will have no want of tact in using it, for it is 
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| precisely in that delicate and undescribable ap. 














plication of means to ends, ealled ‘‘tact,” that wo. 
men are proverbially skilled. This very power, 
however, presumes a certain degree of mental sy.) 
periority, and the greater the superiority the great. > 
er the power. The error, then, is a very lament} 
able one, into which some very conscientious wo. 
men fall, who, on entering life, allow themselves 
be so engrossed by present duties, as to forget | 
other and more important duties, which the mato. F 
rity of their children will entail upon them. They | 
forget that, though they are mothers of infantsnov, | 
they will be mothers of men and women by-and. 
by. High moral priuciple and devoted maternal 
love will make them safe and efficient guides for 
childhood, but they will possibly have to be the 
guides of early manhood ; and here intelligence 
must aid devotedness. Mothers are apt to forget 
that not to advance is to retrograde, and many 
give up in early married life all continuance of 
intellectual cultivation; these find, in after life, 
not only that they are inferior to what their duty 
and position require of them, but they often dis 
cover with grief and surprise that they are infe 
rior to what they themselves were in their youth. 
The maternal influence, so valuable at all periods 
of life and so especially valuable at this period, 
gradually loses its power ; narrow views and seb- 
timents hinder its operation, for the young have 
little indulgence for the frailties of others, thou 
needing so much for their own. It is probably 
owing to this want of progression in the parental 
mind, that we often see laudable efforts deprived 
of their just reward. It is vain to produce age 
as a title to respect, if length of days have pro 
duced decrease, not increase of enlightenment. 
If the progress of the youthful mind and the pro 
gress of society be not met by a nora gp 
progress in the parental views and feelings, you 
will turn to other and less safe advisers than 
their parents, and parents will thus, perhaps, lose 
the reward of a life of effort and exertion. The 
combination of high mental power with feminine 
purity and unselfishness, gives a dignity to intel- 
lectual maternity, which usually overawes the 
youthful mind ; and unless it be totally corrupt, 
has a great tendency to stamp it indelibly with 
virtuous sentiments and with those high views of 
feminine character which are so essential to man’s 
happiness and goodness. Upon these views de- 
pend, in a great measure, his choice of a com- 
panion in life, so that the character of the mother 
may often be said to influence the fate of the son, 
long after she has ceased to exist. Her image, 
engraven on his heart in life, or speaking from 
the tomb in death, will still interpose itself be- 
tween him and objects as unworthy of his choice 
as of her memory ; and perhaps secure the son 
of her love from the misery and guilt which at- 
tachments to undeserviug objects always entail 
upon their victims. 














































































































FRIENDS’ 


THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 


«God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too 
beautiful for his power to make practicable.” 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Men take the pure ideals of their souls, 
And lock them fast away, . 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day! 

So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they give for bread, 

And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead ; 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 

Too fair for them to make their Real ! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul, 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 
And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams ; 
In thought’s still world some brother-tie which 
bound 
The planets, Kepler saw, 
And, through long years he searched the spheres, 
and there 
He found the answering law. 
Men said he sought a wild Ideal— 
The stars made answer, ‘It is Real!” 


Ay, Daniel, Howard, all the crowned ones 
That, star-like gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them, more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men, 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust, 
They dared to practice then ; 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal, 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 


Thine early dreams, which came in ‘ shapes of 
light,”? 
Came bearing Prophecy : 
And Nature’s tongues, from leaves to ’quiring 
stars, 
Teach living Faith to thee. 
Fear not to build thine arie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay, 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely Real 


The highest forms of thine Ideal. A. P. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered ! 

“ Tick, tick,” it said—* quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, * 

You’ll never rise soon in the morning!”? 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at —— boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly; 
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%“ Tick, tick,’ it said—* quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning; 

You’ll never have health, you’ll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger ; 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

“ Tick, tick,” it said—* to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a Heavenly morning !”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS 
Oceasioned by the decease of Emma B. Cuampgrs, 
late of London Grove, Chester County. 

O, hadst thou lived to soften with thy smile 
The storms that gather round declining age, 
And with thy cheerful presence thus beguile 
Phe hours away, and grief and gloom assuage ; 
For O, fond memory delights to dwell 
On those endearments of departed worth! 
But language is inadequate to tell 
The rapturous love I bore thee while on earth; 
Thy gentle spirit clothed with love so pure, 
Made friends for thee where’er thy lot was east, 
And thus thou didst unto thyself secure 
The price of present virtue, and the past. 
Ah, why shouldst thou, just in the prime of life, 
And with so many virtues truly blest, 
The lovely, humble, meek, confiding wife, 
And soother of the troubled and oppressed ; 
Yes, — shouldst thou so soon be called away 
From relatives and husband of thy youth? 
Yet may we bow resignedly, and say, 
Thy will, not ours, be done, eternal Truth. 


A FEW HINTS TO A FATHER. 


Father, you have a son, adarling son. He 
has faculties for good and for evil, and they must 
act. Each capable of such intense aetion that 
both cannot act on a level ; one must be, insome 
measure, subservient. Your son is now young; 
he has no habits, no principles, no character. 
These must’ be formed, and you have been ap- 
pointed by Providence to superintend and assist 
in this formation. This you must do whether 
you will or not. The nature of the relation ex- 
isting between you and your son renders your 
non-participation in the formation of his char- 
acter impossible. 

Toward what course of life would you direct 
his innocent footsteps? What would you have 
him become? A man in form only; indepen- 
dent only of good, with feeble, wavering energy ; 
his self-respect a mere low, disgusting pride? 
You can easily train him for this, as a thousand 
have andare being trained, unless his mind is very 
far above the commonality. Treat him as a ma- 
chine, impress it upon him that he is a mere 
tool, and he will soon become such. Make him 
keenly feel his inferiority, check all his aspirings, 
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and like a sapling bent to the ground, he will 
soon learn to grow downward. But if you wish | the most indisputable monument.’ There is said 
him to become a strong-minded, truth-loving, | to be a singular Yew tree in Perthshire, called 
whole-souled man, treat him as a man that is to | the Fortingal, the trunk of which is a mere shell, 
be—as an equal. Draw out his better nature ; | and forms an arch, through which Highland fu. 
strengthen all aspirings for that which is high | nerals pass; it is supposed to have existed from 
and good. Teach him to curb his strong pas- | the commencement of the Christian era and may 
sions, and to attain that self-control which ena- | yet survive for centuriestocome. Of the cedars 
bles man to influence his fellow-man. Let him |of Lebanon, which Lamartine visited in 1832, 
feel that he has the germ of the man within | he thus writes, ‘They are the most renowned of 
him, which needs only a right cultivation to | natural monuments; the Arabs highly venerate 
make it serviceabie to himself and mankind. | them and say, that they understand the changes 
Teach your son at all times to bring his ac-| of the seasons, spreading or contracting their 
tions and motives to the standard of right and | boughs as the snow is about to fall or to melt; 
right only. Be sure that he feels confidence in | they could not otherwise sustain the immense 
you as a sympathising friend in all cases. Never weight of snow which would collect upon their 
elevate yourself or depress him so that he can | mossy foliage.’ Southey thus refers to this fact 
only approach you with an effort. He has the | in his ’‘ Thalaba?’ 
world of joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, | «Their broad, round spreading branches, when they 
which although small to you, are all to him. felt 
Encourage him to action ; place before him some | The snow, rose upward in a point to heaven.” 


desirable objects which he may procure by self-| The most wonderful tree on record, is the Ches. 
denial and extra exertion. Man needs some-| nyt on Mount Etna, although according to re 
thing for which to labor; why not he? Let cent accounts it has lost much of its original dig- 
him find by experiment that there is something | nity. It is described by travellers as having the 
for him to gain by right, or lose by wrong, and appearance of five distinct trees, covering an area 
an inducement to virtuous actions will be &!ven | of 204 feet in diameter ; from close examination 
him. Teach him to think correctly for himself, | there are believed to be the evidences of these 
judge for himself, while young and under your | trunks having originally sprung from one source, 
care, and he will feel his own responsibility, and | and the opinion is fortified by the indications in 
will not be so easily enticed and deceived when | an ancient map of Sicily, fully corroborating its 
thrown upon his own resources. But above all, | dimensions. 

ealy teach him to look upon God as his Father, | The vast antiquity of these stately trees is un- 
and heaven as his home, and the chief object of | questionable ; and they are regarded with a feel- 
his life here todo good. Early teach him by i 


ng of religious tion.’—Ezxtracted from 
precept and example to love the Lord and keep “Salad for the Solitary.” , rn 


his commandments, and it shall be well with 
thee and thy house to future generations. 


of the world, an epoch,’ he says, ‘of which it js 








SEED POTATO. 


seine One of our friends, a very close and intelligent 
a a7. LON- | observer, as well as a good practical farmer, has 
; been in the habit for many years of selecting 

“The age of most trees may be computed by | the largest and finest potatoes for seed. 


the number of concentric rings in the trunk,each | Those who have purchased of him have long 
zone denoting a year; estimated by this process, | remarked one peculiarity about them not found 
which can be done on a standing tree, by extract- | elsewhere, that they are nearly all of a uniform 
ing a cylinder with the trephine saw, the antiqui- | size, with no small ones mixed through them. 
ty of some is, it has been conjectured, coeval with | His neighbors have observed this without know- 
that of the Mosaic cosmogony. Three kinds of | ing the reason, which our friend attributes entirely 
trees afford wonderful instances of this apparent- | to selecting the seed as above for a course of 
ly antediluvian date. The Gum-dragon tree, of | years, and thus establishing the size as a perma- 
which there are specimensin Kew Gardens. The | nent characteristic. That like produces like is 
Apis-bread tree of the tropic, whose trunk mea- | the foundation of all improvement in both vege- 
sures sometimes from 80 to 90 feet in circum-| table and animal life. The advantages respec- 
ference, and a species of Cypress, a specimen of | tively of large or small potatoes for seed, have 
which is said to be existing in a church yard near | long been before the public, and the question has 
Oaxaca, Mexico, the trunk of which is 93 feet | generally been decided after the trial of a single 
round, and another at Chapultepec, 117 feet, 10 | season, or two seasons, when the effect would 
inches in girt. This latter was observed as a/|not be so perceptible. Here, on the other hand, 
tree of wondrous magnitude, by the Spanish con- | are the results from continued care for a course 
querors, and is affirmed by M. de Candolle ‘ to go | of years, and we consider them highly interesting 
back certainly to the origin of the present state |and important. 
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DWARF PEARS. 


There is probably no branch of Horticulture 
more justly claiming the attention of farmer and 
marketman generally, than the cultivation of 
Pears on Quince Stocks; the maxim that trees 
will not succeed well for any length of time where 
they are grafted on any other than their own 
species, does not apply here, as many varieties of 

ear grow vigorously and bear abundantly of de- 
licious fruit and more exquisite flavor than on 
their own roots. The impression that has pre- 
vailed to some extent, unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of the Pear or Quince, has rapidly disap- 
red before the solid arguments contained in 
the large dishes filled with luscious fruit, thus 
grown on trees but recently transplanted and ex- 
hibited at our late Agricultural Fairs. 

One of our enterprising farmers, John Cham- 
bers of Burlington Co., New Jersey, being sen- 
sible of the scarcity of pears and the facility with 
which they could be procured on dwarfs, set out 
an orchard of one thousand trees about two years 
since, and at the late Fair at Mount Holly ex- 
hibited of his crop thirty nine varieties of pears 
of great beauty, reflecting much credit on his 
energy and good treatment, and for which he ob- 
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raised in the open field, giving a prospect of a 
rich reward to farmers and marketmen, as Dwarf 
Pears.— Germantown Telegraph. 


APPLE CULTURE. 


Than the cultivation of good fruit, and espe- 
cially the apple, there is nothing that should 
more interest and engage the attention of the 
intelligent farmer. But it is a fact no less la- 
mentable than true, that there is negligence and 
poor economy manifested by a great many in this 
direction. We are pained as we travel through 
the country, to see so many orchards standing in 
a stiff sward that have not seen plough-shares for 
years; with tree-moss knotty, untrimmed, ir- 

| regularly planted, and all surrounded by old rick- 
etty fences ornamented with poke-bushes, elders 
and briars. And what is the consequence? Let 
our western home markets answer. 


Many suppose, that if the trees are only plant- 
ed they will flourish and produce spontaneously 
without further care. A grand mistake; for 
fruit, like corn or wheat, is in our climate a 
creature of cultivation. Contrast the beauty, 
flavor, size and utility of the R. S. Greening, 


tained the highest premiums ; and after the show | when properly cultivated, with the same kind 
was over, to convince the spectators that they | when grown spontaneously, which almost degen- 
possessed real worth, as well as beauty, he offered | erate into the worthless crab, and the truth of 


them at public sale. The finest being Duchess | this is clearly manifest. But why attempt to 
D’Angouleme, went off readily at four dollars | prove a thing so self-evident? Let me at once 
per dozen, the next in value St. Michael Arch-| refer to the practical part of the apple culture. 
ange, Louis Bonne d’ Jersey, and other choice, Prepare the ground thoroughly; procure 
varieties descending in price by regular grada- | thrifty grafted trees of the different varieties of 
tions, until those of least value were closed out | some respectable nurseryman ; plant them from 
at fifty cents per dozen. twenty-eight to thirty-six feet apart ; stake them 
The inoculation should be near the ground, so | Up securely, so that the wind will not cause them 
that when transplanted, union may be the place | t0 blow over or twist in the soil, and cover the 
below the surface. It may not be ascertained how | ground around with malch or half rotted straw. 
long, they will last, but we have records of them | This should be done in the fall, for I have ob- 
over one hundred years old, and still healthy. served that it is generally conceded, that fall 
My own trees that have been standing in the or- | planting is much preferable to spring. Then 
chard about five years, have borne half a bushel | cultivate your orchard in corn or some other 
each ata time. In New England, it is stated field crop, and remember to turn the furrows 
that pear trees on the Quince root, which are | towards, instead of from the trees. The best 
twenty five years old, produce annually a barrel | wash for trees is weak lye, or lime water, applied 
or more of fruit each, and appear destined to sur- | With a brush, or in the absence of a brush, a 
vive as long as any on the pear root. As they | broom is very effectual. With respect to trim- 
admit of close planting and mature their fruit| ming, trim off some of the superfluous limbs 
within one or two years from the time they are | every spring, but not so many as to endanger the 
transplanted in the orchard, large profits may be | thrifty growth of the trees. June Blas good a 
taken from an acre of ground before any return | month to trim in as any other. I would espe- 
could be obtained from them, on pear stocks. In | cially reccommend the mulching of apple trees ; 
planting an orchard for myself, I have set the | for it constantly dampens and enriches the soil, 
trees 8 by 12 feet apart, which leaves plenty of | thereby giving them new resources of active 
room for driving a wagon between the rows to| growth. Fruit cultivated in this manner will 
apply manure, and will require 453 trees per | realize more pecuniary profit to the farmer 
acre. yearly, for the same number of acres, than the 
Since the peach crop has become so uncertain | best and richest field crop. Anything that is 
in this vicinity, and the dearth of choice fruits in | Worth doing at all is worth well doing. R. C. 
our markets, I know of no other fruit so easily| Galena, O., 1854. North American. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friour anv Meat.—Flour was quiet, and holders 
ask $8 50, and $8 63 per bbl, for standard. brands; 
and $8 62 a $9 00 forextra. Last Sales of Rye 
Flour at $5 62, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at 
$3 56 per barrel. 


Grain.—Wheat is little inquired after and dull. 
Small sales of red at $2 05, and white is offered 
at $2 124 per bushel. Rye is scarce: saleg of 
Pennsylvania at $1 15. Corn is dull: sales @t 75 
cents, in store. Oats are scarce and in demand. at 
cents. ‘ 


eo WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
department of Friends’ Central School, Qherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach: the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to Jectt#re on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
eapable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c.; ‘is offéted; 


with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dituwvn Pareisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch: 8té. 

Josernu C. Turnrenny, S. E. Gorner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Extis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Com!y, No. 25 North Second Street; Wih.’W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Sea p75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 PearbSt., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Balti and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, if By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 
Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ° . 15 
se Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each ° . 31 
Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
each ‘ ° ° 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each ° 31 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Convetsa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 


&c., each ‘ ‘ '. ° 37 
Memoi f Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Ho! e, each ‘ 0 


Job s Works, 2 vols. . 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 

Odd volumes of Miscellany, . . 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various.indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuarces and Emmor Comty. 
Bybérrg, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 


(Stadia BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYs, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com. 

menee on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 

weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 


For reference and further information, address th® 
Paincirat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


Gre BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
Engli education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will bedelivered during the term, illustrated by 
ere apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payableyn advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term, For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo- 1, 1854.-2m HUGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This fhstitution, which has been successfully 
coducted fat nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, Will commence its first ses 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usuat branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien> 
tific subjeetss. will be delivered during the term, illus 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing. each $5 per session. 


For further particulars address the Principal, Ercil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. ‘ 


LDRIDGE’S HILL, BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The Second Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue 22 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For Circulars, &c., address 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—6t. 


Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 


TL renne's GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 


mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 


For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Offiee, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m, 
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